Ptolemy 

both  in  the  age  of  luxurious  manuscripts  and  in  that 
of  print.  Thus  P.  remained  the  great  authority  on 
the  subject  until  the  time  of  Columbus  -  possibly 
inspired  to  sail  west  for  the  Indies  by  P.’s  repre¬ 
sentation  of  Asia,  extended  much  too  far  east. 

Oriental  astronomy  and  geography  were  also 
deeply  influenced  by  the  writings  of,  or  those 
ascribed  to,  P.,  which  left  a  lasting  impact  on 
Islamic  science  through  Arabic  renderings  and 
adaptations  of  most  of  them:  the  Geography 
was  translated  several  times  in  the  "Abbasid 
period  (Plessner  in  EP  vol.  1,  llOOff.).  P.  then 
became  the  chief  source  of  such  authors  as  al- 
Hwarazmi(d.  after 232  H.  [847  A.D.]),al-BattanI 
(d.  317  H.  [929  A.D.])  and  al-/Idrisi,  whose 
works  Arab  geography  relied  on  until  as  late  as 


the  19*  cent. 

P.’s  Geography ,  in  the  form  of  a  list  of  toponyms 
withco-ordinates  and  brief  annotations  appended, 
covers  the  entire  /Horn  of  Africa,  especially 
/Nubia  and  Ethiopia  (/ Aithiopia),  although 
with  some  inconsistencies.  It  records  /Meroe 
and  the  confluence  of  Neilos  and  Astapous 
(White  and  Blue  Nile)  which  flows  from  the 
Koloe  limne  (Lake  /Tana),  and  into  which  the 
Astasboras  (/Atbara)  merges  (IV,  7, 21f.  and  24; 
but  s.  CRStor  118).  It  knows  of  /Adulis,  of  the 
town  of  Dere/D(e)fre  (Ra'Js  Siyan  or  Dumayra, 
s.  /Dumera),  “beyond  the  straits”,  i.e.  Bab  al- 
Mandab,  and  of  the  Aualites  emporion  (to  the 
south-est  of  ‘Aden:  in  the  gulf  of  /Tagura?), 
given  quite  a  southern  latitude  (IV,  7, 9f.;  cp.  De- 
sanges  1978a:98  and  1978b:300, 334).  It  also  lists 
the  Aksumites  (Auxoumhai,  after  the  more  con¬ 
ventional  Rhyzophdgoi,  ‘Root  eaters’),  /Aksum 
i^xonme)  “where  the  king’s  residence 
[basdeton]  is”  (IV,  7,  29  and  25;  cp.  APenpks 
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Badia  greca,  Aeth.  3  [R.  9],  part  n.a,  fols.3r-v 
Berlin  Staatsbiblioth.  Preuss.  Kulturbesitz  Or 
oct.  1299  [HamSixBerl  no.  71],  fols.  5r-8r,9r-20r 
EMML  3981,  foi.  142v);  the  second  one,  a24-ch' 
manual  of  divination  (aoK(hA.  ’• 
rr’nu:,  Mashafa  mdqdoma  kdsate  msstir 
‘Book  of  the  Introduction  to  the  Revelation  of 
the  Mystery’),  BritLib  Add.  16,247  (DillmLond 
no.  82),  fols.  67r-79r,  also  bearing  on  planets  (ed. 
Conti  Rossini  1940,  with  ch.  1  and  contents  in 
tr.).  Like  the  anonymous  “cosmogonical”  sketch 
in  ms.  d’Abbadie  109  (CRAbb  no.  238),  fols.6v- 
8r  (ed.  Krackovskij  1912: 136-42),  these  treatises 
are  not  really  dependent  on  Arabic  writings  (cp. 
GuiLet  95  and  n.  1;  Conti  Rossini  1 940: 66f.),  as 
they  can  be  traced  to  the  hitherto  unpublished 
Ethiopic  version  (a  compendious  reduction)  of 
the  Arabic  chronicle  of  al-Makln  (/Giyorgis 
Walda  cAmid),  which  is  itself  based  on  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  sources  (Proverbio  2000:543-51).  Among 
them,  the  excursus  on  “geography”  in  the  Kitdb 
al-Unwan  (‘Book  of  the  Title’)  by  the  10th-cent. 
Melkite  bishop  Agapius  of  Manbig  (Mahbub  b. 
Qustantln,  ed.  Vasiliev  1910:604-27),  which  was 
once  believed  to  have  served  as  an  immediate  mod¬ 
el  for  both  treatises  (Krackovskij  1912: 129  n.  1, 
143).  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  same  indirect  trans¬ 
mission  might  even  account  for  such  quotations 
from  Agapius  (Foqur  Walda  Qwastantinos)  as 
that  in  Abusakor’s  “Chronography”  (6,  1-9,  tr. 
Neugebauer  1988: 135-38,  cp.  165). 

Extensive  excerpts  from  the  Almagest  cata¬ 
logue  of  the  stars  are  found  in  an  equally  short 
anonymous  treatise,  primarily  astronomical: 
BritLib  Orient.  810  (WrBriMus  no.  385),  fols.  8r- 
10r,  here  lOr  (Neugebauer  1979:217  and  n.  10). 

A  Geography,  historical;  /  Greek  literature  in 

Ethiopia 

Src.:  CLAUDII  PTOLEMAEI  Opera  quae  extant  omnia,  ed. 
J-L.  HEIBERG  et  al.,  3vols.,  Lipsiae  1898-1954;  ElUSD. 
Geogr^/?/4,ed.CAROLUSMULLERUS,2  vols., Parisiis  1 883- 
1901;  Id.,  Geographia ,  cd.  C.F.A.  NOBBE,  3  vols.,  Lipsiae 
1843-45  [repr.  Hildesheim  1966];  ID.,  The  Geography , 
tr.  E.L.  STEVENSON,  London  1932  [repr.  1991];  ID. 
(KLAUDIOS  PTOLEMAIOS),  Handbuch  der  Geographic,  ed. 

by  Alfred  Stuckelberger  -  Gerd  Grasshoff,  2  vols., 
Basel  2006  (mit  Erganzungsband,  Basel  2009);  ID.,  Der 
Stemkatalog  des  Almagest :  Die  arabisch-mittelalterliche 
Tradition,  ed.,  tr.  by  PAUL  KUNITZSCH,  3  vols.,  Wiesbaden 
^6-91;  ID.,  Geographiae  Codex  Urbinas  Graecus  82, 
cd.  J.  FISCHER,  2  vols.  in  4  parts,  Leiden  -  Leipzig  1932; 
JOHN  W.  McCrindle,  India  as  Described  by  Ptolemy, 
London  1885  [repr.  Calcutta  1927;  Delhi  1977,  with  In- 
trod.,  notes  and  add.  maps  by  SURENDRANATH  MAJUMDAR 
SASTRI;  Whitefish,  MT  2008],  XIX-XXIII;  GERALD  JAMES 
TOOMER  (ed.),  Ptolemy's  Almagest,  London  1984; 


all  109  no.  67  [ms.  d’Abbadie  20];  231,  no.  238  [ms. 
rffjL  109];  DillmLond  62,  no.  82  [ms.  Add.  16, 247]; 
WrBriMus  29lf.,  no.  385  [ms.  Orient.  810];  DELIO  Vania 
Proverbio,  Inventario  sommano  del  manoscritti  arabi, 
\raici  etiopid  -  con  notizia  dei  turchi  -  conservati  presso 
/  Kblioteca  della  Badia  di  Grottaf errata,  Roma  2000  (= 
\<RAlm  ser.  9*,  12  [4]),  467-570,  here  484,  542-51,  no.  3, 
2?  [ms.  Crypt.  Aeth.  3  (R.  9)];  HamSixBerl  no.  71 
Cs  Or.  oct.  1295];  EMML  V,  265,  no.  3981;  IGNATIJ 
ULlANOVlC  KRACKOVSKIJ,  “Iz  efiopskoj  geograficeskoj  li- 
eraturvw  (‘From  the  Ethiopian  Geographical  Literature*), 
HnstianskijVostok  1 , 1 91 2, 1 27-43;  CARLO  CONTI  ROSSINI, 
‘III  II  libro  della  rivelazione  dei  misteri  attribuito  a 
Tolomeo ”,RSO  19, 1940, 65-80;  OTTO  NEUGEBAUER,  Abu 
Shaker's  ‘ Chronography ”,  Wien  1988  (Osterreichische 
Akademie  der  Wissenschaften,  Sitzungsberichte  498), 
135-38, 165f.,  168;  ALEXANDER  VASILIEV  (ed.,  tr.),  Agapius 
ie  Menbidj,  Kitdb  al-'Unvdn  -  Histoire  universelle ,  I  (/), 
Paris  1910  (PO  5, 5),  604-27  [=  48-71]. 

Lit  - Carlo  Conti  Rossini,  “Geographica”,  RSE  3, 
1943, 167-99,  here  17lf.;  CRStor  1 18f.;  JEHAN  DESANGES, 
‘Le  littoral  africain  du  Bab  el-Mandeb  d’apres  les  sour¬ 
ces  grecques  et  latines”,  AE  9,  1978a,  83-101,  here  98;  ID., 
Recherches  sur  I'activite  des  mediterraneens  aux  confins  de 
I’Afrique  (VIf  siecle  avant  J.-C.  -  IVe  siecle  apres  J.-C.), 
Rome  1978b  (Collection  de  P£cole  fran^aise  de  Rome  38), 
275-78,  293-300,  334,  s.  index  (440);  KLAUS  GEUS, 
“Ptolemaios  -  Reaktionar,  Theoretiker,  Plagiator?”,  in: 
Thomas  Beck  -  Marilia  dos  Santos  Lopes  -  Christian 
RODEL  (eds.),  Barrieren  und  Zugange:  Die  Geschichte  der 
europdiseken  Expansion .  Festschrift  fur  Eberhard  Schmitt 
zum  65.  Geburtstag ,  Wiesbaden  2004,  36-50;  GuiSLett  95 
and  n.  1;  UGO  MONNERET  DE  VlLLARD,  Storia  della  Nu¬ 
bia  cristiana,  Roma  1938  (OrChrA  118),  131  and  n.  1; 
Otto  Neugebauer,  A  History  of  Ancient  Mathematical 
Astronomy,  Berlin  -  Heidelberg  -  New  York  1 975  (Studies 
in  the  History  of  Mathematics  and  Physical  Sciences  1), 
vol.  1,  21-261,  vol.  2,  917-41;  ID.,  Ethiopic  Astronomy 
and  Computus ,  Wien  1979  (Osterreichische  Akademie 
der  Wissenschaften,  Sitzungsberichte  347),  217  and  n.  11; 
Maximilian  Plessner,  “Batlamiyus”,  in:  £/2  vol.  1, 1100- 
02;  GERALD  JAMES  TOOMER,  “Ptolemaeus",  in:  Dictionary 
of  Scientific  Biography,  vol.  11,  New  York  1975,  186-206; 
ID.,  “Ptolemy”,  in:  The  Oxford  Classical  Dictionary, 
Oxford  3 1 996,  1273-305  (Lit.);  PETER  WHITFIELD,  New 
Found  Lands,  London  1998,  10  (ill.). 

Gianfranco  Fiaccadori 


Punt 

The  Land  of  P.  (Egyptian  Pwn.t)  is  mentioned 
in  Ancient  Egyptian  sources  between  ca.  2500 
SC.  (Pharaoh  Sahure;  Borchardt  1913: 15ff., 
19*23)  and  14  A.D.  (Emperor  Tiberius;  Herzog 
1968: 21)  as  a  remote  country,  which  was  at  times 
regarded  as  the  mythological  origin  of  Egypt’s 
gods.  In  the  long  ages  of  direct  contact  by  ship 
and  via  land  -  documented  already  for  the  reign 
0  ^araoh  Sahure  -  it  was  Egypt’s  trade  part- 
ner,  delivering  mainly  /incense,  /ivory,  ebony, 
ostrich  feathers  and  eggs  as  well  as  /  gold,  make- 
UP>  gum,  dogs,  monkeys  as  well  as  leopard  furs. 


Punt 

Today,  most  scholars  agree  that  this  toponym 
designated  a  flourishing  ancient  culture  in  the 
/Horn  of  Africa,  preceding  the  /DCMT  king- 
dom. 

The  name  P.  is  of  unclear  etymology  (Zibelius 
1  >172).  According  to  orthographic  rules  for  words 
with  wn  ‘be’,  the  Egyptian  form  could  be  recon¬ 
structed  a s  '  P  wan  t.  An  etymological  explana¬ 
tion  by  Meinhof  (1941/42: 300ff.),  based  on  a 
theory  that  located  P.  in  eastern  Africa  further 
south,  is  outdated;  the  suggested  connection  with 
the  Swahili  locative  pwani,  ‘beach’  ( <kupwa , 
‘get  dry’)  is  impossible,  as  the  Bantu  migration 
to  eastern  Africa  took  place  long  after  P.  flor- 
ished.  Alliot  (1951:1-7)  identified  the  Ptolemaic 
Greek  toponym  ’O77M/77,  Opone  (i.e.  Ra’s  Hafun 
in  Somalia)  found  also  in  the  / Periplus  of  the 
Erythraean  Sea ,  with  P.  and  reconstructed  a  “Ha- 
mi  tic”  toponym  *opiin ,  from  which  the  Egyptian 
form  Pwn.t  would  have  been  borrowed;  this  is 
based  on  the  assumption  that  P.  was  located  in 
northern  Somalia,  which  has,  however,  been  put 
into  doubt  later.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  the 
people  or  country  of  Put,  mentioned  in  the  Bib¬ 
lical  list  of  peoples  (Gen  10:6),  could  be  identi¬ 
fied  with  P.  (e.g.,  Soggin  1997: 170).  A  still  much 
debated  hypothesis  (Zyhlarz  1958;  O’Connor 
1982;  SerHist  25)  links  some  toponyms  of  south¬ 
ern  regions  occurring  in  topographical  lists  from 
the  time  of  Thutmosis  III  (reg.  ca.  1479-1425 
B.C.)  with  the  Ethio-Eritrean  region  wdltt  (no.  59 
<wc-rw-c-t  det<rrrmnative>)  with  /Adulis,  msw 
(no.  50  <  -m-ms-sw>)  with  /Hamasen,  and  tk  r. 
w  (no.  10)  with  /Tagray  (the  latter  not  being 
listed,  however,  directly  under  P.  and  therefore 
rather  meaning  a  region  outside  P.);  these  topo¬ 
nyms  were  read  as  Outouht,  Amasu  and  Tekaru 
(s.  SerHist  25),  which  is  problematic.  In  princi¬ 
ple,  a  connection  is  possible  due  to  the  great  con- 
servativity  of  onomastics  in  the  region  (all  three 
terms  are  documented  since  Aksumite  times).  The 
inhabitants  of  P.  are  called  hbstjw  (jw  being  the 
nisba,  pi.),  which,  according  to  a  new  hypothesis, 
corresponds  to  /Habasat  (i.e.  the  today’s  eth¬ 
nonym  Habasa  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  northern 
highlands  of  Ethiopia/Eritrea).  The  reliefs  from 
the  mortuary  temple  of  Queen  Hatshepsut  (18th 
dvnastv,  reg.  ca.  1479-58  B.C.)  depict ‘‘a  prince 
of  P.”  (wr.w  n(i)  Pwn.t).  It  has  not  yet  been  pos¬ 
sible  to  connect  his  name,  P  -r-h-w  ("'Pal/rhu\ 
to  any  known  language,  although  a  companon 
with  names  of  Ethiosemitic  origin  has  been  pro¬ 
posed  (Breyer  in  preparation).  His  wife  is  called 
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Ptolemy 

both  in  the  age  of  luxurious  manuscripts  and  in  that 
of  print.  Thus  P.  remained  the  great  authority  on 
the  subject  until  the  time  of  Columbus  -  possibly 
inspired  to  sail  west  for  the  Indies  by  P.’s  repre¬ 
sentation  of  Asia,  extended  much  too  far  east. 

Oriental  astronomy  and  geography  were  also 
deeply  influenced  by  the  writings  of,  or  those 
ascribed  to,  R,  which  left  a  lasting  impact  on 
Islamic  science  through  Arabic  renderings  and 
adaptations  of  most  of  them:  the  Geography 
was  translated  several  times  in  the  cAbbasid 
period  (Plessner  in  El2  vol.  1,  llOOff.).  P.  then 
became  the  chief  source  of  such  authors  as  al- 


H*arazmi(d.  after 232  H.  [847  A.D.]),al-BattanI 
(d.  317  H.  [929A.D.])  and  al-/ldrlsl,  whose 
works  Arab  geography  relied  on  until  as  late  as 
the  19*  cent. 

P.  ’s  Geography ,  in  the  form  of  a  list  of  topony  ms 
withco-ordinatesandbrief annotations  appended, 
covers  the  entire  /Horn  of  Africa,  especially 
/Nubia  and  Ethiopia  (/Aithiopi'a),  although 
with  some  inconsistencies.  It  records  /Meroe 
and  the  confluence  of  Neilos  and  Astapous 
(White  and  Blue  Nile)  which  flows  from  the 
Koloe  limne  (Lake  /Tana),  and  into  which  the 
Astasboras  (/ Atbara)  merges  (IV,  7,  2 If.  and  24; 
but  s.  CRStor  1 18).  It  knows  of  /  Adulis,  of  the 
town  of  Dgre/D(e)Ire  (RaJs  Siyan  or  Dumayra, 
s.  /Dumera),  “beyond  the  straits”,  i.e.  Bab  al- 
Mandab,  and  of  the  Aualites  emporion  (to  the 
south-est  of  cAden:  in  the  gulf  of  /Tagura?) 
given  quite  a  southern  latitude  (IV,  7, 9f  •  cp  De- 
sanges  1978*98  and  1978b:300, 334).  It  also  lists 
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Badia  greca,  Acth.  3  [R.  9],  part  ii f0Is.3r_v. 
Berlin  Staatsbiblioth.  Preuss.  Kulturbesitz  Or 
oct.  1299  [HamSixBerl  no.  71],  fols.  5r-8r  9r-20r 
EMML  3981,  fol.  142v);  the  second  one,  a24-ch 
manual  of  divination  (^RVh/. :  ""typa d.  j|t 

C,  Mdshafd  maqddmd  kdsate  rridstir 
'Book  of  the  Introduction  to  the  Revelation  of 
the  Mystery*),  BritLib  Add.  16,247  (DillmLond 
no.  82),  fols.  67r-79r,  also  bearing  on  planets  (ed 
Conti  Rossini  1940,  with  ch.  1  and  contents  in 
tr.).  Like  the  anonymous  “cosmogonical”  sketch 
in  ms.  d’Abbadie  109  (CRAbb  no.  238),  fols.  6v- 
8r  (ed.  Krackovskij  1912: 136-42),  these  treatises 
are  not  really  dependent  on  Arabic  writings  (cp. 
GuiLet  95  and  n.  1;  Conti  Rossini  1940:66f.),  as 
they  can  be  traced  to  the  hitherto  unpublished 
Ethiopic  version  (a  compendious  reduction)  of 
the  Arabic  chronicle  of  al-Makln  (/Giyorgis 
Walda  cAmid),  which  is  itself  based  on  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  sources  (Proverbio  2000:543-51).  Among 
them,  the  excursus  on  “geography”  in  the  Kitdb 
al-Unwan  (‘Book  of  the  Title*)  by  the  10,h-cent. 
Melkite  bishop  Agapius  of  Manbig  (Mahbub  b. 
Qustantln,  ed.  Vasiliev  1910:604-27),  which  was 
once  believed  to  have  served  as  an  immediate  mod¬ 
el  for  both  treatises  (Krackovskij  1912:129  n.  1, 
143).  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  same  indirect  trans¬ 
mission  might  even  account  for  such  quotations 
from  Agapius  (Foqur  Walda  Qwastantinos)  as 
that  in  Abusakor’s  “Chronography”  (6,  1-9,  tr. 
Neugebauer  1988: 135-38,  cp.  165). 

Extensive  excerpts  from  the  Almagest  cata¬ 
logue  of  the  stars  are  found  in  an  equally  short 
anonymous  treatise,  primarily  astronomical: 
BritLib  Orient.  810  (WrBriMus  no.  385),  fols.  8r- 
10r,  here  lOr  (Neugebauer  1979:217  and  n.  10). 

7*  Geography,  historical;  /  Greek  literature  in 

Ethiopia 

Src.:  CLAUDII  PTOLEMAEI  Opera  quae  extant  omnia ,  ed. 
J.L.  Heiberg  et  al.,  3  vols.,  Lipsiae  1898-1954;  ElUSD. 
Geogrrf/>/?w>ed. CAROLUS MULLERUS, 2  vols., Parisiis  1 883- 
1901;  Id.,  Geographia ,  ed.  C.F.A.  NOBBE,  3  vols.,  Lipsiae 
1843-45  [repr.  Hildesheim  1966];  ID.,  The  Geography , 
tr.  E.L.  STEVENSON,  London  1932  [repr.  1991];  ID. 
(K.LAUDIOS  PTOLEMAIOS),  Handbuch  der  Geographic ,  ed. 
by  Alfred  Stuckelberger  -  Gerd  Grasshoff,  2  vols., 
Basel  2006  (mit  Erganzungsband,  Basel  2009);  ID.,  Der 
yternkatalog  des  Almagest :  Die  arabisch-mittelalterlichc 
Tradition ,  ed.,  tr.  by  PAUL  KUNITZSCH,  3  vols.,  Wiesbaden 
ID.,  Geographiae  Codex  Urbinas  Graecus  82, 
ed.  J.  Fischer,  2  vols.  in  4  parts,  Leiden  -  Leipzig  1932; 
JOHN  w.  McCrindle,  India  as  Described  by  Ptolemy, 
London  1885  [repr.  Calcutta  1927;  Delhi  1977,  with  In- 
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Punt 

The  Land  of  P.  (Egyptian  Pwn.t)  is  mentioned 
in  Ancient  Egyptian  sources  between  ca.  2500 
bC.  (Pharaoh  Sahure;  Borchardt  1913: 15ff., 
19>23)  and  14  A.D.  (Emperor  Tiberius;  Herzog 
1%8:21)  as  a  remote  country,  which  was  at  times 
regarded  as  the  mythological  origin  of  /*  Egypt’s 
gods.  In  the  long  ages  of  direct  contact  by  ship 
and  via  land  -  documented  already  for  the  reign 
0  Pharaoh  Sahure  -  it  was  Egypt’s  trade  part- 
ner,  delivering  mainly  /  incense,  /  ivory,  ebony, 
ostrich  feathers  and  eggs  as  well  as  /*gold,  make- 
UP’  Sum,  dogs,  monkeys  as  well  as  leopard  furs. 


Punt 

loday,  most  scholars  agree  that  this  topony m 
designated  a  flourishing  ancient  culture  in  the 
/’Horn  of  Africa,  preceding  the  /*DCMT  king¬ 
dom. 

I  he  name  P.  is  of  unclear  etymology  (Zibelius 
1972).  According  to  orthographic  rules  for  words 
with  wn  ‘be’,  the  Egyptian  form  could  be  recon¬ 
structed  as  P  wan  t.  An  etymological  explana¬ 
tion  by  Meinhof  (1941/42: 300ff.),  based  on  a 
theory  that  located  P.  in  eastern  Africa  further 
south,  is  outdated;  the  suggested  connection  with 
the  Swahili  locative  pwani,  ‘beach’  (< <kupwa , 
‘get  dry’)  is  impossible,  as  the  Bantu  migration 
to  eastern  Africa  took  place  long  after  P.  flor- 
ished.  Alliot  (1951:1-7)  identified  the  Ptolemaic 
Greek  topony m  'Ondn'T],  Opone  (i.e.  Ra’s  Hafun 
in  Somalia)  found  also  in  the  / Periplus  of  the 
Erythraean  Sea ,  with  P.  and  reconstructed  a  “Ha- 
mitic”  toponym  *opun,  from  which  the  Egyptian 
form  Pwn.t  would  have  been  borrowed;  this  is 
based  on  the  assumption  that  P.  was  located  in 
northern  Somalia,  which  has,  however,  been  put 
into  doubt  later.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  the 
people  or  country  of  Put,  mentioned  in  the  Bib¬ 
lical  list  of  peoples  (Gen  10:6),  could  be  identi¬ 
fied  with  P.  (e.g.,  Soggin  1997: 170).  A  still  much 
debated  hypothesis  (Zyhlarz  1958;  O’Connor 
1982;  SerHist  25)  links  some  toponyms  of  south¬ 
ern  regions  occurring  in  topographical  lists  from 
the  time  of  Thutmosis  III  (reg.  ca.  1479-1425 
B.C.)  with  the  Ethio-Eritrean  region  wdltt  (no.  59 
<wc-rw-c-tdelcrmilutiye>)  with  /Adulis,  msw 
(no.  50  <  -m-ms'-sw>)  with  /Hamasen,  and  tk  r. 
w  (no.  10)  with  /Tagray  (the  latter  not  being 
listed,  however,  directly  under  P.  and  therefore 
rather  meaning  a  region  outside  P.);  these  topo¬ 
nyms  were  read  as  Outoulit,  Amasu  and  Tekaru 
(s.  SerHist  25),  which  is  problematic.  In  princi¬ 
ple,  a  connection  is  possible  due  to  the  great  con- 
servativity  of  onomastics  in  the  region  (all  three 
terms  are  documented  since  Aksumite  times).  The 
inhabitants  of  P.  are  called  hbstjw  ( jw  being  the 
nisba,  pk),  which,  according  to  a  new  hypothesis, 
corresponds  to  /Habasat  (i.e.  the  today’s  eth- 
nonym  Habasa  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  northern 
highlands  of  Ethiopia/Eritrea).  The  reliefs  from 
the  mortuarv  temple  of  Queen  Hatshepsut  (18,h 
dynasty,  reg.  ca.  1479-58  B.C.)  depict  “a  prince 
of  P.”  (‘wr.w  n(i)  Pwn.t).  It  has  not  yet  been  pos¬ 
sible  to  connect  his  name,  P>-r-h-w  (yPal/rhu), 
to  anv  known  language,  although  a  companon 
with  names  of  Ethiosemitic  origin  has  been  pro¬ 
posed  (Breyer  in  preparation).  His  wife  is  called 
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Ity  a  name  hardly  connected  with  the  ancien 
Ethiopian  Queen’s  title  Satege. 

The  exact  location  of  P.  is  also  a  matter  of  dis 
cussion.  The  main  source  for  reconstructing  it  i 
the  relief  from  Hatshepsut  s  temple.  The  relief 
show  several  details  such  as  housing,  landscap 
and  animals.  This  view  is  confirmed  by  othe 
texts,  which  describe  the  Land  of  P.  as  terracec 
and  mountainous,  characterized  bv  rainfalls 
I  he  inhabitants  can  be  classified  in  three  group 
according  to  their  vestments  and  headdres: 
Pr^khahn  1967:6f.).  Judging  from  the  flor; 
and  fauna  depicted  (giraffes,  rhinoceroses,  ba- 
ns,  doum  palm  and  incense  trees),  the  lane 
Jjf*  n°PICa  dlmate  (Hilzheimcr  1932;  Heppe. 

Sea  an?mainf1969;  St6rk  ^  Uchtrath  1988) 

expeditions  ^T"8  “  rePresenta«°ns  of  ship 
xped  tions  to  P.  are  typical  of  the  Red  Sea 

helms'  TitZ  1%7)-  The  a^orernentioned 
„c„t  i„  I™  fr*'"  w“h  th'  African  comi- 
P  in  Af  *  *  ,  thusbeenc°mmontODlace 

1971: 184-207)  S°U‘h  °f  EB1*  W-  Kitchen 

are  shown  built  on  nnl  k  ^  t^e0r^'  *  houses 
1 996: 206f.),  a  consumer ab°Ve  <iatt  e. staIls  (Phillips 
eastern  Africa  (Herzog  pa[*Ms  in 

and  anklets  similar  to8thr>  U  71  ^Iron  bracelets 

eastern  Sudan.  Hcrzoef  1 9f,8i  “!f  !n  soulh- 

fication  „(  the  *e  idend 
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a  bushman  woman,  but  her  obesity  was  rather  of 
pathological  nature  (Brunner-Traut  1957:307-11; 
Brunner-Traut  1974;  reconfirmed  by  new  medical 
data,  Schmeller  -  Meier- Vollrath  2007). 

Recently,  Meeks  ((2002  and  2003:53-80)  again 
brought  up  the  possibility  of  P.s  placement  on 
the  Arabian  Peninsula,  in  particular  Arabia  Pet- 
rea,  but  his  indications  are  poor:  he  claims  that 
the  giraffe  could  have  been  imported  to  Arabia 
from  another  region,  and  that  the  rhinoceros  is 
represented  with  only  one  horn,  instead  of  two 
horns  typical  for  the  African  species;  however, 
Kitchen  (1999: 173-78)  has  already  shown  that 
similar  one-horn  representations  are  found  in 
Kerma  (s.  Nubia,  EAE,  vol.  5),  where  the  African 
and  not  the  Asian  species  are  definitely  meant. 

Archaeologists  have  also  been  trying  to  place 
P.  on  the  map.  Quiring  (1947: 16lff.)  suggested  a 
connection  between  P.  and  ruins  in  Zimbabwe  - 
but  those  ruins  are  too  recent  and  date  back  to  the 
10t,i-15th  cent.  A.D.  Much  more  convincing  is  the 
proposal  of  Fattovich  ( 1 99 1 ;  1 993),  who  connected 
P.  with  the  cultures  of  Eritrea,  northern  Ethiopia 
and  south-eastern  Sudan,  especially  with  the  cul¬ 
ture  of  the  Gas  delta  (/Gas  group).  He  brought 
into  relief  the  steady  contacts  the  cultures  of  Nubia 
(C  Group),  southern  Sudan/northern  Ethio¬ 
pia  (/Atbara  ceramics  tradition:  Butana,  Gas, 
Aqordat  and  Gabal  Mokram  groups),  Eritrea 
(/*  Ona  culture  A)  and  southern  Arabia  (Tihama 
culture)  had  among  themselves  and  with  Egypt. 
Evidence  offered  by  rock  art,  ceramics  and  trade 
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Depiction  of  Punt  houses,  flora  and  fauna  in  the  mortuary  temple  of  Hatshepsut,  Punt  Hall;  photo  2002,  courtesy  of 
Karl  H.  Leser 


objects  suggests  a  localization  of  P.  in  the  wider 
region  around  the  rivers  Gas  and  Barka. 

Contacts  between  Egypt  and  P.  existed  since  the 
Old  Kingdom.  A  pygmy  is  said  to  have  been  im¬ 
ported  from  P.  during  the  reign  of  Djedkare  Isesi 
(5th  dynasty).  Products  from  P.  were  probably 
traded  via  land  route  by  help  of  Nubian  me¬ 
diators.  During  the  Middle  Kingdom,  the  trade 
had  to  be  carried  out  by  sea  as  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  bypass  the  rather  strong  kingdom  of 
Kerma// Kus.  The  starting  point  for  Egyptian 
sea  expeditions  was  the  wadi  Hammamat 


loradDury  1988;  rarout  1994;  Vandersleyen 
1989;  1996: 110f.),  which  connected  the  /Nile 
valley  and  the  Red  Sea  via  the  eastern  Egyptian 
desert.  At  the  end  of  the  wadiy  the  port  of  Marsa 
Gawasis  was  constructed  (Sayed  1 983),  marked  by 
stelae  of  Egyptian  expedition  leaders,  remainders 
0  sb\P  parts,  tools  and  anchor  stones.  Hiero¬ 
glyphic  inscriptions  prove  that  this  could  have 
een  the  port  to  P.  (Sayed  1983).  Recent  excava- 
tlons  bave  shed  more  light  on  the  logistics  of  the 
expeditions  (Bard  -  Fattovich  2007).  The  travel 
edule  was  dictated  by  the  currents  that  were 
lrected  southwards  from  June  to  September 
northwards  from  November  to  March. 
11  ships  making  ca.  40-50  km  per  day,  the 
stance  of  900-1,300  km  could  be  covered  in 


20-40  days,  which  leaves  sufficient  time  for  the 
described  voyages  into  the  country.  The  Puntite 
port  should  be  therefore  localized  between  Port 
Sudan  and  /  Asmara,  with  P.  stretching  from  the 
wider  Gas/Barka  lowlands  to  the  Red  Sea  coast. 

With  the  rise  of  Kus,  the  trade  between  Egypt 
and  P.  came  to  an  end.  The  relationships  resumed 
during  the  New  Kingdom,  trade  being  carried 
out  from  the  Egyptian  port  of  Aqlq  (Ptolemais 
of  the  Huntings).  It  is  also  during  this  period 
that  the  Egyptians  undertook  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  cultivate  incense,  the  main  P.  export 
item,  in  the  Nile  valley  (KRI  11:514). 

It  is  possible  that  due  to  the  growing  connec¬ 
tion  of  African  cultures  with  southern  Arabia, 
starting  with  the  reign  of  Ramses  South  Arabia 
was  also  considered  part  of  P.  Recent  archaeo¬ 
logical  findings  in  Sabir,  Yemen,  confirm  the 
presence  of  a  culture  with  strong  connections  to 
the  African  side  in  the  “Puntite”  period,  which 
would  support  the  idea  that  the  culture(s)  of  P. 
also  reached  the  southern  Arabian  side  (Vogt 
Buffa  2005). 

A  major  drought  in  north-eastern  Africa  and 
the  simultaneous  disappearance  of  settlements 
along  the  Atbara  and  Gas  coincide  with  the  end 
of  the  Egyptian-P  relationship.  The  demise 
could  have  also  been  brought  about  by  the  growing 
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South  Arabian  influences  in  north-east  Africa, 
which  culminated  in  DCMT  kingdom.  From  then 
onwards,  and  until  the  Ptolemaic  and  Roman 
times,  trade  was  under  southern  Arabian  control, 
and  in  Egypt  P.  remained  a  toponym  only  reported 

in  legends  and  religious  texts. 

In  the  course  of  modern  Somali  nationalism, 
the  term  “P.”  was  used  for  the  construction  of  an 
ancient  past,  and  one  region,  where  Ra  s  Hafun 
is  located,  wras  called  Puntland. 
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Pushkin,  Alexander  Sergeyevich 
P.  (Aleksandr  Sergeevic  Puskin;  b.  6  June  1799, 
Moscow,  d.  10  February  1837,  Saint-Petersburg) 
was  a  Russian  poet,  novelist  and  dramatist,  re¬ 
garded  as  the  founder  of  modern  Russian  lit¬ 
erature,  and  traditionally  believed  to  have  been 
partly  of  Ethiopian  (respectively  Eritrean)  origin, 
and  as  such  sometimes  claimed  by  Ethiopians 
as  belonging  to  the  history  of  Ethiopian  literature. 
P.  repeatedly  referred  to  his  descent  from  Abraham 
Ganibal  [Hannibal]  (b.  ca.  1686,  d.  14  May 
1781  [Greg.  Calendar]  Suida/Saint-Petersburg) 
his  great-grandfather,  who  was  a  godson  of 
Peter  the  Great  (1672-1725)  and  who  rose  to 
prominence  in  18,h-cent.  Russia.  P.  made  him  t  c 
subject  of  an  unfinished,  largely  fictitious,  no\e 


The  Moor  of  Peter  the  Great  (1827/28,  publ. 
J837,  first  Engl.  ed.  1875),  and  proudly  refers  to 
his  descent  elsewhere  in  his  works,  e.g.,  in  notes 
to  Eugene  Onegin. 

Some  of  P/s  works,  poetic  and  prosaic,  were 
translated  into  Amharic  (s.,  e.g.,  Volpe  1988:1 89). 
P.’s  relationship  to  Ethiopia  is  symbolized  by  a 
bust  of  the  poet,  erected  at  Pushkin  Square  in 
Addis  Ababa,  in  1999.  The  origins  of  P/s  great¬ 
grandfather  Abraham  Ganibal,  however,  are  not 
well  documented.  A  petition  written  by  him  in 
1742  documents  that  he  was  born  in  Africa  at 
a  place  called  Lago  or  Logon.  Family  tradition, 
first  documented  by  his  Baltic-German  son-in- 
law  in  1786,  holds  that  he  was  an  “Abyssinian”; 
hewasoneof  about  19childrenofalocal  (Muslim?) 
chief  and,  abducted  by  Ottoman  troops,  was 
shipped,  like  many  other  slaves  (s.  /Slavery), 
to  Constantinople.  His  town  of  origin  has  been 
tentatively  identified,  by  the  present  writer  and 
others,  with  the  “town”  of  Logo,  in  present- 
day  Eritrea,  indicated  in  /Salts  Map  of  Abys¬ 
sinia  (SalTrav  246),  which  may  be  identified  with 
the  historical  region  /Loggo  Cowa  in  /Saraye. 
At  the  time  of  his  birth  this  was  under  the  rule 
of  daggiyat  /Hab  Sollus,  who  may  have  had 
several  minor  conflicts  with  Ottoman  troops 
from  /Massawa.  Another  possibility  is  nearby 
/Loggo  Sarda  further  east,  partially  populated 
by  Muslim  /Saho,  who  were  tributary  to  the 
Ottomans  and  repeatedly  rebelled  (Solomon 
Ghebre-Ghiorghis  2002). 

P.’s  Ethiopian  descent  was  accepted  by  most 
Soviet  Ethiopisants.  This  identification  is,  how¬ 
ever,  rejected  by  a  Benin  author,  Gnammankou 
(1996),  who  identifies  Logon  with  Logone-Birni, 
south  of  the  Chad  lake,  in  today  s  Cameroon, 
^  did  Nabokov  (1962);  this  was  supported  by 
Barnes  (2005),  whose  most  important  argument 
seems  to  be  that  the  motto  on  Abraham  Ganibals 
crest  in  an  unknown  language  (FVMMO)  would 
make  sense  in  Kotoko,  spoken  in  Logone;  how¬ 
e'er,  it  more  probably  means  Latin  “Fortuna  Vi¬ 
tim  Meam  Mutavit  Oppido”  (Cocks  2005). 

Abraham’s  later  life  is  better  known.  He  was 
purchased  in  1703  for  Peter  the  Great,  who  had 
, lm  baptized  in  1 705  in  Vilnius,  and  subse-quent- 
•  scnt  wkh  a  number  of  young  Rus-sians, 
°,r  m°dern  education  to  France  (1716-23), 
!«  vished  the  military  college  in  Metz. 
^  ta  um  later  followed  a  military  career  in  the 
Sanst  army  as  a  military  engineer,  among  oth¬ 
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Statue  of  Alexander  Sergeyevich  Pushkin  at  Pushkin 
Square,  Addis  Ababa;  photo  2004,  courtesy  of  Wolbert 
Smidt 


ers  fortifying  the  boundary  to  China,  rising 
to  the  rank  of  General  (in  1742  being  the  gov¬ 
ernor  of  Reval,  Estonia),  and  married  into  the 
Russian  aristocracy.  Originally  called  Ibrahim, 
then  Abraham  Petrovic  or  Petrov  (thus  referring 
to  his  godfather  Peter  the  Great),  he  later  acquired 
the  surname  Ganibal,  i.e.  that  of  the  Carthaginian 
leader  Hannibal,  this  being  one  of  the  few 
Africans  then  known  of  in  Russia.  His  estate,  the 
village  of  Mikhailovskoye,  was  inherited  by  his 
great-grandson  P. 
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